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ABSTRACT. 

The ^ffec^ of Bronx Community College counseling 
program on the academic suspension rat e of probationary students was 
investigated. The significance of the difference between the 
percentage of probationary student s suspended at the end of the Fall 
1977 semester and those suspended at the end of the Spring 1978 
semester was computed^ For comparison^ the significance of _ difference 
between the percentage of non-probationary students who failed ^-o 
me^t coll.ege retention standards at the end of the Fall 1977 semester 
and' the Spring 1978 semester was computed^ as well as the 
significance of the difference between the percentage of students 
unable tc m#et retention standards at the end of the Fall 1976 
semester and *he Spring^ 1977 s»m#ster. Results indicate that the 
counseling program was successful in reducing the suspension rate of 
probationary students^ (^uthor/HL*^) 
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The Bronx Community Colles^ Counseling Frogmnl 
for probationary Studentai 
A final Eva^'jatlon 
in the 19 50 "8 and early 19*^^ a taBic purpose of 
American higher education wae tb ide the nation «ith 

a cadre of leaders who would use their advanced training for 
invention, production, and the advancement of knowledge in 
order to raise the nation's standard. of living. The need now 
is not so much for further Invention and production as for hetter 
distribution systems, more hr.adly-baied educaUon. and more con^ 
cem for individuals. Consequently, Cross suggested -hat the way 
to improve life for everyone is no longer to educate a few people 
for positions leadership, ^ut rather to educate the masses to 
their full humariity (1973» P« 88). 



77p;;sen^7TIaxgriroup of people whom colleges 
used to dismiss as -not college material^ 'are walking through 
the open doors of institutians of higher education. In fact, 
they constitute an ever increasing proportion of the college 
population. For one reason or another, these students have 
not heen successful in school i they are supposedly not prepared 
to undertake college work. 

The City university of Ne« York (CUNY) . through the establish- 
ment of special programs, has developed a strong co-itment to 
offering a meaningful and enriching collegiate experience to 
educationally disadvantaged students. 

in the r.id-1960-s, CONY estahlished two major programs for . 
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educationally disadvantaged students, SEEK (Searfth for Education, 
Elevation, and Knowledse) and College Dlseovery. tfhese programs 
offer supportive services, such as counseling, remedial instruc- 
tion, an\d financial aid, to participating students. 

In 1970, the Univeriity established its Open Admissions 
program which guarantees every New York City resident who earns 
a high school diploma a place in one of its community or senior 
colleges. 

In 1972, CUNY's Vice Chancellor' for Budget and Planning, 
T, Edward Hollaiider, stated that the Open -Admissions program is 
the first realistic attempt to provide equal higher educational 
opportunity for high school graduates (p, 256). H® indicated 
that the prograun is based on the premise - that every high school 
graduate_has_a right_to,_a_xsa.s^^ 

and that the college's reaponsihillty is to adopt its program 
to compensate for educational disahilities attrihu table to 
socioeconomic causes that limit the student's ability to compete 
Cpp.' 256-257) . Con'sequently, he suggeited that CUNY's Open Ad- 
missions' Prograin should not "be judged in terms of how many or 
what proportion of Its. students earn baocalaureates , Instead, 
the program should be Judged in terms of who is now coming to 
eollegft at CUNY and by CUNY's ability to prepr^re students for 
useful lives, recogiiaing that, for many, this goal will in- 
volve only onet two, or three years of college (p, 2S9) , 

After reviewjjig much of the data concerning CUNY's chang- 
ing studertt po^pulation arid its success as reflected in graduation 
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retentibn, and credit generation, Trivett concluded that although 

open admissions has been a sueceas in providing access to a size- 
able group of previously wjiderrepresented atude-nts, large numbers 
of these newcomsrs are not succeeding once adinitted ( 197^^» P» 5) •> 

In terms of who is now coming tft college at CUNY, Hollander's 
goal has been achieved* However, in 1976, CUNl's Vice Chancellor 
for Academic Affairs, Timothj J. Healy, poitited out that as a 
result of the University's lenient retention etandards, it's 
apprdaching the Idea of tenured students. He stated (p, 173) « 
"we have learned the lesson, and are correcting the balance on 
the aide of severity*' « 

In rasponse to the situation which Irivett and Healy 
described, CUNY adopted a new set_of_stude]^xt*Sa*iflSL^ 
standards in the Fall of 19?6 which not only include atiffer 
grade point average (GPA) requirements but also include rate 
of progress requirements (ROP) » Tablte 1 and 2 indicate the minimum 
cumulative GPA and semester HOP which must be earned at speGified 
levels of credits or equated credits {remedial coursew©rk]| 
attemptedl, 

At Bronx Community College CB.C.e,), the adoption of the 
new CUNY-wide retention standards resulted in a dramatic increase 
in the number of students placed on probation or suspended. 
For exwnple, at the enA of the Fall, 197? semester, 2, ^i-S? students^ 
out of a total enrollinent of 8,8^^5 (28^) failed to achlevd a 
afitisfactory cumulative GPA and were, therefore, placed on pro- 
bation of suspended. In addition, 1,219 students (IW who 
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TABLE 1 

Retention St^iaardSi All Students 



_____ ' § ^ 

Cumulative Nsimber 

of Credits av Equated Minimura Semester Mininjum Cumulative 

Credits Atteriipted Rate of Progress GPA ( Index) 

I,ess than 12 No reclassification No rBclassif ication 

12 .- 231 50|S 1.50 ' 

' 2k * 351 66^ 1*'?5 

36 - upward 75^ 2,00 



aonly grades of A, B, C and D are considered satisf actorr. 



Tmm 2 

ROP Standards I probationary Students 



cumulative Number * 
of Credits br Equated Minimum Semester 

C red its Attempted Rate of Progress 

Less than 12 No reclassification 

12 - 231 , . 50^ , 

Zk - 35i 66^ 

36 - Upward ' 75% 



%nly grades of A, B, C, and D are considered satisfactory. 
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achieved a satisfactory GPA were unable to meet the HOP 
standards 'but were not placed on probation or suspenrJed since 
the CUNY council of presidents. decided to, temporarily, suspend 
the ROP standards. ConBequently, 3,706 students out of 8, ail's 
(^4-2^) failed to meet at least one of the new retention Btandards, 
In fact, 1,809 of them failed to meet both standards. 

In order to reduce the high percentage of students who 
are suspended from B.C*C. after having been on probation, the. 
Collegers Departinent of Student DevelopTnent initiatsd a special 
counseling program for probationary students flurlng the 
Spring of 1978. It is hoped that the program will also si©ii- 
-^^an-tiy-^l^iwer'— th^TEWDi^ rate at B.C.C, 

■ which is rapidly approaching the national attrition rate for 
coimnunity colleges as reported by Cope and Hannah (1975t P» 2), 
They indicated that the attrition rate for a freshman class 
stands at about 50^ after one year of study. The Fall, 1976 
freshman class at B,C»C,, which was the first" admitted under 
CUNY's new retention standards, lost 4?^ of its members within 
one year. 

During the Sprin/g of 1978, the 1,271 non-College Dis- 
covery students at B.C.C. who did not meet the University's GPA 
retention standards ajid, therefore, were on probation or were 
readmitted af ter-^WaviJng been suspended, were required to attend 
=.ant of m^y large group me t tings V which 
both retention standards were presented and disGUSsed* The 
meetings were attended by 839 students (66^), Alter attending 
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one of tha large group ineetings, students were required to, attend 
a small group meeting at a latter date. At these ineetings » 
students wtre given the opportunity to explore , with a eounselort 
the various factors which contributed to their lack of acadeinio 
success, such aSi f inwicial personal problems^ lack of know- 
ledge concerning the College's repilations and resources » and the 

4 

lack of clearly defined academic and career goals* All 2^5 pro* 
bationary College Discovery students explored the same material 
on an individual basis with counselors to whom they were regularly 
aasigriedi 

In order for tiij^^rfiSE^-^^A^^JS^^h 
pOBsiblai the Department of Student Development conducted a 
workshop for the teaching members of the faculty at which the 
prograin was deseribed* They were requested to call the pro- 
gram to the attention of their classes and to refer individual 
s tridents to counselors so that the students would have the 
opportunity to explore their probationary problems, 

Thla inveatigation was mdertaken to determine if the 

special counseling program for probationary students t described 

above p could effect a sipiif leant decrease in the percentage 

of students atB,C,C# who are suspended .for not meeting the 

University's retention st^dards. ^ 

... ... ... .-^ — ■ - 

- - - f/iethod 

— - ~-- - . « 

In order ^ determine the effect of the co\mseling program 
upon the academic suspension rate of probationary students, the 
sipiifieance of the difference between the percentage of 
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probationary students suspended at the end of the Fall. 1977 semeste 
SCTd the percentaie suspended at Jhe end of the Spring, 1978 semester 
was comptited, por comparison, the sipiificance of the difference 
, hetween the percentage of non-probationary students who were 
' una-ble to meet the University's GP A and/or ROP retention staridards 
at the end of the Fall, 1977 semester and the percentage who 
were unahle to meet them at the end of the Spring, 1978 semester 
was cpmputed. In addition, -^he sieiificance of the difference 
hetween the percentage of students who were unahle to meet the 
retention standards at the end of the Fall, 1976 semester and 
^^RF^percenWge^ who^weW^^^^ 
Spring, 1977 semester was also computed, 

^ Results 
It' was reported in a preliminary evaluation (Donnangelo, 
1978, p, 8) that 6lfl (N = ll60) of the 1903 students on pro- 
"bation for not meeting either the GPA or BOP retention standards 
during the Fall of 1977 were suspended at the end of the 
semester whereas 59% (N - 1325) of the 22i*3 students on pro- 
■bation during the Spring of 1978 were suaptnded at the end of 
the semester, " Thd decrease of 2^ is not sigiificant at the 
.05 level of si^ificance. However, as noted previously, the 
ClmY^uncil~of presidents decided to, temporarily, suspend 
the ROP standards. Consequently, included amoni the 1903 
students reported as ■being on probation during the Pall of 1977 
were 681 Btudents who did not mmmt the ROP standards and, therefore. 
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could have but were not suspended. Likewise, included among 
the 22^3 atudents reported as "being on protjation during the , 
Spring of 1978 were 727 studentg who did not meet the ROP 
standards and, therefore, could have "but vfere not suspended. 
On the otherhand, 77^ (n m^kZ) of the 1222 studsnts actually 
on probation during the Fall of 197? Sot not meeting the GPA 
stajidards were suspended at the end of the semester whereas 
72% (N a 1092) -of the 1516 students actually on prohation during 
the Spring of 1978 for not meeting the GPA standards were sus- 
pended at the end of the semester. The aecrease of 5% is sipii- 
-~£iaanJLaJb„.Jfehe__. 1^^ l„pf s i^ if ic ance , Fur the rmore , 32^ 
(N ~ 218) of the 681 students who could have "been on prohation 
during the Pall of 1977 for not meeting the ROP standards the 
previous semester could havs been suspended at the. end of the 
Bemester, Similarly, 32^ (N. » 233) of the 727 students who 
could have been on probation during the^prir^B of 1978 for not 
meeting "ttie HOP standards the previous semester could have "been 
suspended at the end of the senieBter, Iii contrast, 33^ (N « 2284) 
of the 6942 students not on probation, or subject to it, during 
the Pall of 1977 did not meet the University's SPA and/or ROP 
retention standardB at the end of the semebter whereas 380 
(N « 2186) of the 5731 Btudents not on probationi or subject 
to it, during tte Spring of 1978 did' not meet them. The increase 
of ^ is significant at the. .'.01 level of sigiiflcance. Finally, 
43^ (N - ^713) of the 10,916 students in attendance at B.C.C. 
during the Pall* of 1976 were unable to meet the retention 
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'itandards whereas ^6% (H^ ^665: of the 10,090^ sttidents in 
attendaHea^at B.C.Cp during the StDring.bf 1977 ^ere imable to - 
ine4t them. The^ increase of 3^ is si^if leant at the •01 level 
of eigriif icanee, 

Discuselon 

In the pre llininary ©valuation p the investigator, concluded 
(p, 9) that the Department of Student DevtlopmeijLt 's counseling 
program for probationarj^ students did not slgaif icimtiy reduce 
the percentage ^ of prohatidnaty students pLt.-ttt.C. who are sus- 
penaed for hot meeting the University's retention st^dards. 
JIa further stated (p* 9) that it is iTDportant to notet however , 
that the suspension rate for probationary students declined 
SDine\^hat, from one semester to the next, while the percentage 
of non*probationary students who could rtot meet the SPA and HOP 
retention standards , during the same time period, increased 
sieilf ieantly* Due to the very large si^ts of the populations 
involved in this lnvestigatipn» it is not liKely that si^if leant 
differences in demographic characteristics existed among the 
populiLtionsp Thereforei a sipiificant increase in the suspension 
rata among probatloriary students § from ont semester jbo the next, 
could also hsva been expected. Consequently, on the basis 
of the results presented in the preliminary evaluation, he stated 
(p, 9) that It Inay be tentatively concluded that the Depar'toent's 
program was sow what effective in that it apparently prevented 
the euspension mte among probationary students from rising 
eigriif iaantly. It is now knoim, however, that ttie suspension 
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rate for Btudents on probation for ndt mc^eting the GPA retentiorf 
s'tanaWde did, iii fact, decrease si^ificantly at the ;01 level 
f ron ohe ^mester to tM next/ It is important to note j^, at 
this point, that only these students were directly involved 
in the prberara. Students who we re "on prohatidn-f or not meeting ^ 
the ROP retention standards were not required to participate 
in the 'program since the ROP retention standards had heen, 
temporarily, suspended. Therefore, it may now be conGluded 
- that the program was successful in el^ificantly reducing, from 
one semester to the next, the suspension rate of the primary suh- , 
group served by the program. This conclusion is also supported 
hy the fact that "ttie percentage of students at B.C.C, who could 
not meet the retention standards also rose sigiif icantly from, 
the Fall,* 1976 semester to the Spring, 1977 semester. For two 
years in a row, the student "body, as a whole, has terided to be 
less successful in the Spring semester than in the Fall 
semester. Yet, probationary students did not perfom less 
Buccessfully, as measured by the change in their suspension - , 
rates, during the Spring, 19?B semester. Furthermore, the 
percBntage of students on probation for not meeting the CPA 
retention st^dards who were, nevertheless, able to achieve 
a Semester OPA of 2,00 or higher increased from 3^ in the 
Pall of 19?7 to 37^ in the spring of 1$78, , The increase, 
ever, was not si^ificant^ at the ,05 level, 

ReeoCTmendatione tor Further Research 
Thji aeadtmip perfarraance of l^th probationary and 



^iSn-pro^ students should t.e monitored for the next 

HSif ew eemesters to dettpmlne if a trerid develops in the percent- 
iSS^- ' ages of students, In toth groups . who are unable to meet the 
I ft;; . University's GPA and HOP retention standards. Furthermore, the \ 
demographic charactferist both groups should he examined 

to determine if any significant differences exist. 
- ^^In addition to continuing its efforts^ on hehalf of pro- 

the Department of Student Development at 
* B.CC^ ought to increase its efforts to prevent students from 
being placed on probation in the first place, U multiple - 
regression analysis ought to be performed in ordir to identify 
those variables which are sigiif icantly related to academic 
success at the College. Variables of particular sieiificanee 
> might well be the students' age, sex, ethnicity, financial 
•aid, high school GPA, curriculum, and credit weights attempted 
each term. A regression equation could then be used to identify 
those newly admitted students forJ3»Honr"the iikelihood of pro- 
bation and eventual suspension is high. Special programs 
should be developed to meet the needs of these students , -^^^^ 

The City Uniyersity of New York has made one of the 
strbngest conmi-bnents of any institution of higher education 
in this country to offering a meaningful and enriching, collegiate 
experience to edueationaily disadvantaged groups. The goal of 
the University, as expressed by Hollander, should not be abandoned, 
Hopefuliy,' it will be enhanced by efforts made in behalf of . 
probationary students • 
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Copies of the instructional mterials developed for this 
program may be obtained from the authori 

^ Dr. prank P. Donnangeld 

Department of Student Development 
. Bronx Community Collegt 
. ^ ■ . University Ave, & W. l8l St. 

Bronxg N.Y. 10^53 
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